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THEN  AND  NOW. 

A  PAPER  BY  J.  TRASK  PLUMER,  READ  BEFORE  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER HISTORIC  ASSOCIATION,  APRIL  1,  1903. 

"  ?Tis  sweet  to  remember,  I  would  not  forego 
The  charm  which  the  Past  o'er  the  Present  can  throw 
For  all  the  gay  visions  that  Fancy  may  weave 
In  her  web  of  illusion  which  shines  to  deceive." 

One  of  the  most  cherished  prerogatives  of  old  age  is  the  priv- 
ilege accorded  to  it  of  indulging  in  reminiscence.  It  is  a 
.source  of  legitimate  and  wholesome  gratification  to  him  who 
has  attained  to  the  allotted  span  of  three-score  years  and  ten 
to  recall  his  boyhood  days  and,  in  memory,  review  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  passed.  The  man  who,  today,  records 
his  years  by  six  or  seven  decades  has  the  unquestioned  right  to 
-congratulate  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  has  lived  in  the  most 
marvelous  epoch  in  the  world's  history. 

No  other  period  in  the  annals  of  time  has  been  so  replete 
with  discoveries  and  inventions  fraught  with  such  vital  and 
beneficent  import  to  humanity.  So  rapid,  indeed,  have  been 
the  changes  in  the  methods  and  processes  of  accomplishing 
results  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  boy  of  today 
to  adequately  comprehend  what  was  the  environment  of  the 
boy  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  And  old  methods  are  so  soon 
forgotten  and  the  new  so  readily  adopted,  that  we  of  more  ad- 
vanced years,  before  whose  very  eyes  this  strange  metamor- 
phosis has  transpired,  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude 
or  importance  of  the  transformation  through  Which  we  have 
passed.    It  is  not  surprising  that  your  ten-year-old  son  cannot 
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adequately  picture  to  himself  the  time  when  the  only  public 
conveyance  from  Manchester  to  Boston  was  a  lumbering  stage- 
coach or  the  still  slower  canal-boat  when  the  traveller  was  for- 
tunate if  he  accomplished  the  journey  in  a  day.  The  boy  is 
impatient  now  if  he  does  not  arrive  in  sight  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument  in  ninety  minutes. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  we  were  the  boys  whom  our 
teachers  taught  how  to  write,  fold  and  seal  a  letter  so  that  its 
contents  would  not  be  exposed.  That  great  boon  to  the  indo- 
lent as  well  as  to  the  busy  man,  the  envelope,  came  into  use- 
less than  sixty  years  ago.  Have  you  forgotten  how  we  took 
the  letters  to  the  post-office  with  five  cents  for  postage  if  its 
destination  was  not  over  three  hundred  miles  distant,  and  if 
the  correspondent  chanced  to  reside  beyond  those  limits  ten. 
cents  was  the  lowest  rates  we  could  make  with  Uncle  Sam  in- 
those  days.  Who  would  have  then  dared  to  predict  that  the 
time  would  ever  come  when  two  cents  would  take  a  letter  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  five- 
cents  to  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  "We  had  almost  forgot- 
ten that  the  envelope,  the  postage  stamp,  the  postal  card,  the 
free  collection  and  free  delivery  of  letters  and  parcels,  the- 
money  order  and  registered  letter  service,  not  to  mention  free- 
rural  collection  and  delivery,  were  conveniences  unknown  fifty 
years  ago. 

Have  you,  my  venerable  friend,  forgotten  how  we  boys,  after 
the  chores  were  completed  at  night,  gathered  around  the  table 
on  which  stood  the  tallow  dip  that  we  might  see  to  cipher  and 
"do  our  sums"?  I  remember  now  your  people  were  "well-to- 
do"  and  could  afford  the  whale  oil  lamp.  Whale  oil  was  an 
expensive  luxury,  costing  about  one  dollar  a  gallon.  You' 
might  possibly  have  used  for  a  short  time  a  lamp  burning 
what  was  called  fluid.  It  was  a  kind  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  whale  oil  lamp  and  the  kerosene  lamp.  We  can  re- 
member very  distinctly  the  first  kerosene  used.  It  was  very- 
dark  colored  and  in  burning  emitted  an  odor  in  no  way  sugges- 
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tive  of  the  perfumes  of  the  pink  or  rose,  quite  different  from 
the  high  grade  kerosene  oil  of  today.  When  first  introduced 
it  was  sold  for  $1.25  per  gallon.  I  remember  when  a  boy  and 
working  in  my  brother's  store  on  Elm  street,  of  filling  and 
trimming  lamps  in  which  was  burned  camphene.  The  lamps 
were  rather  intricate  and  required  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
in  order  to  do  good  service.  My  memory  may  be  somewhat 
impaired,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  doing  anything  else  in 
that  store  but  trim  those  seventeen  camphene  lamps.  The 
lamps  had  to  be  trimmed  every  day,  for  it  was  then  the  custom 
to  keep  the  stores  open  every  evening  in  the  week  except  Sun- 
day. 

The  gas  pipes  were  first  laid  through  Elm  street  in  1851. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  pipes  were  so  far  extended 
that  there  was  a  gas  light  at  the  intersection  of  most  of  the 
streets  in  the  more  central  part  of  the  city.  On  nights  when 
the  almanac  foretold  the  probability  of  there  being  moonlight, 
the  street  lamps  were  not  lighted.  No  matter  how  dark  and 
rainy  the  night  might  be  the  almanac's  predictions  were  re- 
spected and  the  gas  not  lighted.  On  other  nights  they  were 
promptly  extinguished  at  eleven  o'clock.  But  really  it  made 
but  little  difference  whether  the  street  lamps  were  lighted  or 
not.  The  light  was  so  dim  and  the  lamps  so  far  apart  that  they 
seemed  rather  to  intensify  than  dispel  the  darkness. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  kerosene,  or  petroleum  oil,  of 
its  evolution,  how  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of 
all  other  illuminating  fluids  throughout  the  world,  of  the  im- 
mense quantities  produced,  of  the  illimitable  uses  to  which  it 
and  its  by-products,  including  a  university,  are  applied,  of  the 
wonderful  revolution  it  has  produced  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, of  what  a  boon  it  has  been  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike, 
liow  its  production  has  developed  the  most  monstrous  monop- 
oly the  world  has  ever  known,  of  the  enormous  fortunes,  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice,  which  its  manipulators  have  ac- 
quired, is  a  story  indeed  more  wonderful  than  that  of  Aladdin's 
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lamp.  Such  radical  and  magical  changes  in  such  a  brief  period 
of  time  have  never  before  taken  place  within  the  memory  of 
man. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  we  arrive  at  so  just  a  com- 
prehension of  the  strong  contrast  between  the  methods  and 
appliances  in  general  use  in  our  boyhood  days  and  those  in 
use  today  as  by  noting  some  of  the  changes  which  the  adoption 
of  electricity  as  an  agent  has  brought  about.  Hardly  a  score  of 
years  has  passed  since  electric  lighting  was  first  introduced. 
Imagine  if  you  can  what  a  pall  of  gloom  would  settle  over  the 
city  if  from  the  mills,  the  streets  and  the  stores  electric  lights 
were  eliminated. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  telegraph  had  hardly  passed  its  experi- 
mental stage.  Fifty-three  years- ago  the  first  submarine  cable 
was  laid  across  the  English  channel,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles.  Today  there  is  hardly  a  place  so  remote  or  obscure  but 
it  may  be  reached  by  a  telegram.  With  the  telephone  we  con- 
verse with  a  friend  a  thousand  miles  away  and  distinguish 
every  tone  and  accent  of  his  voice  as  distinctly  as  if  he  were 
standing  beside  us.  The  world  has  been  girdled  with  wires  and 
the  message  is  flashed  that  circles  the  world.  It  was  but  as 
yesterday  that  the  slow,  plodding  horse  dragged  the  ill-fur- 
nished car  along  the  tracks.  Today  we  have  ceased  to  wonder 
at  the  ponderous  semi-palatial  car  bowling  through  our  streets 
propelled,  heated,  and  lighted  by  the  same  mysterious  and  in- 
visible force.  The  electric  light,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  phonograph,  the  X-rays,  all  these  strange  products  of  the 
wizard's  wand  have  become  such  ordinary  matters  of  course 
that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  they  are  younger  than  our- 
selves. It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  to  the 
science  of  medicine  of  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  anaes- 
thetics and  antiseptics,  and  yet  these  two  great  factors  in  suc- 
cessful surgery,  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  alleviation  of 
pain  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  were  practically  unknown 
fifty  years  ago. 
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The  first  complete  sewing  machine  was  patented  by  Elias 
Howe,  Jr.,  just  fifty-seven  years  ago.  You  will  hardly  be  able 
to  conceive  of  what  the  result  would  be  if  the  sewing  machines 
were  eliminated  from  the  industries  today.  Those  of  us  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  spent  our  earlier  years  on  the  farm 
need  not  be  reminded  that  the  mowing  machine,  the  horse 
rake,  the  horse  fork,  the  seed  planter,  the  manure  spreader,  and 
various  other  farm  machinery,  make  the  lot  of  the  farmer's  boy 
of  1903  quite  different,  to  say  the  least,  from  that  of  the  coun- 
try boy  of  half  a  century  ago. 

It  would  seem  that  these  improved  conditions  would  be  great 
inducements  for  the  farmer's  son  to  follow  the  occupation  of 
his  father.  But  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  as  to  why 
they  do  not  keep  him  on  the  farm  is  outside  the  limits  of  this 
paper.  But  perhaps,  now  that  the  free  rural  delivery  system  is 
becoming  generally  adopted,  thus  bringing  the  country  boy  in 
closer  touch  with  the  world,  he  may  be  more  inclined  to  remain 
at  the  old  homestead  and  till  the  paternal  acres. 

Among  a  hundred  illustrations  which  might  be  adduced  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  present  times  and  the  com- 
paratively recent  past  is  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  we 
may  call  the  more  general  diffusion  of  literature  in  these  days, 
of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  together  with  improved 
educational  facilities.  What  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  this 
matter  must  be  prefaced  with  an  apology  for  obtruding  my 
own  personality  into  the  subject.  You  will  allow  me  to  recall 
my  own  environment,  as  a  boy  upon  a  farm  three  or  four  miles 
from  any  city  or  village.  In  the  large,  square,  low-posted  sit- 
ting-room, with  its  wainscoted  walls  and  uncarpeted  floor,  ex- 
cept for  the  home-made  braided  mats,  opposite  the  wide,  open 
fireplace,  with  its  swinging  crane,  stood  the  secretary  or  book- 
case. Upon  the  shelves  of  the  secretary  were  the  old  family 
Bible,  bound  in  calf,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Bible  Dictionary, 
"New  England  Gazetteer,"  "Doddridge's  Sermons,"  "Watts  on 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac, 
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and  The  New  England  Primer.  There  were  undoubtedly  a 
few  other  books  there  the  names  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 
Besides  these  there  were,  of  course,  our  schoolbooks:  The 
Rhetorical  Eeader,  The  American  School  Reader,  The  Young 
Reader,  Adam's  Old  and  New  Arithmetics,  Morse's  and  Mitch- 
el's  Geographies,  Murray's  &  Smith's  Grammars,  Comstock's 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  I  cherish 
today  the  memory  of  many  of  these  old  books  as  dear  friends 
of  my  youth.  Many  of  the  selections,  read  year  after  year,  are 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  fresh  in  my 
mind.  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis,"  Ware's  "Ursa  Major,"  "Old 
Ironsides,"  "Marco  Bozzaris,"  "A  Psalm  of  Life/'  and  bits  of 
poetry  of  this  character  were  well  worth  remembering.  The 
prose  selections  were  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of  such 
men  as  Edward  Everett,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  John  Quincy  Adams,  W.  H.  Prescott,  R.  H.  Dana, 
and  Macaulay.  I  was  about  to  compare  the  character  of  these 
selections  with  those  with  which  the  readers  of  today  are  filled, 
but  hesitate  to  do  so  fearing  lest  I  shall  be  unable  to  disabuse 
my  mind  of  a  prejudice  partial  to  those  old  readers. 

Mathematics  were  a  frightful  bugbear  to  me,  and  I  fear  I 
should  be  unable  to  speak  without  bias  of  those  arithmetics. 
The  rules  were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  explicit:  Write  down 
the  numbers  to  be  added  one  under  another,  units  under  units 
and  tens  under  tens — but  if  we  neglected  to  draw  a  line  under- 
neath it  seemed  to  invalidate  the  whole  process.  The  only 
pleasant  feature  I  remember  about  the  old  arithmetic  was  that 
the  last  page  or  two  was  given  up  to  riddles  and  puzzles.  The 
great  question  to  be  answered  in  one  of  these  momentous  prob- 
lems was  stated  in  these  words: 

"As  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives 
I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives. 
Each  wife  had  seven  sacks, 
Each  sack  had  seven  cats, 
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Each  cat  had  seven  kits, 

Kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives, 

How  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives?" 

Then  there  was  the  dilemma  in  which  the  man  found  him- 
self who  had  come  to  the  river  with  a  fox,  a  goose,  and  a  peck 
of  corn,  which  he  must  take  across  the  river  in  a  boat,  one  at  a 
time,  never  leaving  the  fox  to  eat  up  the  goose,  nor  the  goose 
to  eat  up  the  corn. 

Then  there  was  the  poor  frog  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  who 
jumped  up  nights  and  fell  back  days.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  ever  got  out.  He  certainly  never  received  any  assistance 
from  me. 

Among  the  other  books  upon  the  shelves  of  the  old  secretary 
was  one  which  had  escaped  my  memory,  "Goodrich's  History 
of  the  United  States."  The  boy  who  commenced  to  study  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  United  States  fifty  years  ago  was 
fortunate  in  that  he  did  not  have  so  much  to  learn  as  the 
school-boy  of  1903.  He  had  only  to  struggle  with  the  topo- 
graphy and  general  history  of  thirty-one  states,  while  the  boy 
of  this  generation  who  graduates  from  the  grammar  school 
must  be  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  forty-five  states,  not  to 
mention  Hawaii,  Porto  Eico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Now,  bear  with  me  just  a  moment  while  I  take  you  into  the 
schoolhouse  in  our  district  and  introduce  you  to  the  school- 
master. Alas!  and  alas!  I  cannot  do  it  in  reality.  The  old 
schoolhouse  has  long  since  disappeared  and  no  other  has  taken 
its  place.  In  that  district  where  fifty  years  ago  there  were 
thirty-five  and  sometimes  forty  scholars  attending  school  in  the 
winters,  there  are  now  only  two  of  school  age,  and  they  are  con- 
veyed to  a  neighboring  district  to  receive  their  rudimentary 
education.  But  although  that  old  shrine  has  vanished,  and 
those  whose  memories  made  it  sacred  have  gone  to  their  long 
home,  nevertheless  it  remains  in  my  remembrance  a6  intact  as 
if  it  existed  today.    In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  its  rough  unpainted 
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walls,  its  rude  and  scarified  benches  and  desks.  In  the  center 
of  the  floor  stands  the  great  square  stove;  at  the  end  of  the 
room  opposite  the  door  the  master's  desk  with  the  ever  present 
accompaniments  of  rod  and  ruler.  Behind  the  desk  sits  the 
embodiment  of  stern  discipline  and  superior  knowledge,  the 
schoolmaster.  Flogging  was  more  generally  practiced  in 
school  then  than  now.  But  they  tell  us  more  is  learned  now. 
So  that  it  is  practically  true  that  what  the  boy  loses  at  one  end 
he  gains  at  the  other.  On  the  left  as  we  enter  are  the  benches 
for  the  boys,  and  on  the  right  for  the  girls.  On  the  front  seats 
are  the  younger  scholars,  with  no  desks  in  front  of  them,  dang- 
ling their  feet  several  inches  from  the  floor.  The  larger  schol- 
ars attend  school  only  during  the  few  weeks  of  the  winter 
term,  when  there  is  little  doing  on  the  farm.  Wood  carving 
was  not  one  of  the  branches  taught,  but  was,  nevertheless,  zeal- 
ously practiced,  as  those  old  benches  and  desks  would  testify 
if  they  were  still  in  existence.  Usually  in  summer  the  school 
was  in  charge  of  a  woman,  and  in  the  winter  the  schoolmaster 
took  her  place.  The  teacher  was  engaged  by  a  prudential  com- 
mittee of  one,  who  was  chosen  annually  by  the  heads  of  the 
families  constituting  the  district.  It  pains  me  to  confess  that 
the  prudential  committee  was  not  always  a  man  possessed  of 
superior  judgment  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher. 
We  were  sometimes  taught  that  which  it  was  advisable  for  us 
later  on  to  unlearn.  When  the  first  class  in  reading  was  lined 
up  on  the  floor,  it  came  my  turn  to  read.  I  was  unfortunate 
in  running  up  against  the  word  "mechanism,"  which  blocked 
my  further  progress.  "Go  on,"  said  the  master.  "I  don't 
know  the  word,"  I  replied.  "Machineism"  shouted  the  mas- 
ter in  a  tone  which  implied  scorn  and  contempt  for  my  igno- 
rance. That  same  pedagogue,  on  the  school  records  spelled  my 
brother's  name  H-e-n-e-r-y,  which  my  brother  insists  to  this 
day  is  not  the  correct  way  of  spelling  his  name. 

But  let  us  not  judge  too  harshly  or  be  too  hypercritical. 
That  was  before  the  time  of  the  normal  school  and  the  train- 
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ing  school.  If  from  what  I  have  said,  anyone  has  gained  the 
impression  that  this  pefson  was  a  fair  representative  of  the 
schoolteacher  of  olden  times,  I  beg  of  them  to  disabuse  their 
mind  of  that  idea.  Never,  in  any  profession,  was  there  a  class 
of  nobler,  more  self-sacrificing,  hard  working,  good-intentioned 
men  and  women  than  the  schoolteachers  of  fifty  years  ago. 
That  this  particular  one  should  have  missed  his  vocation  was 
due  simply  to  the  faulty  methods  of  selecting  teachers  then  in 
vogue.  The  compensation  which  the  teachers  received  seemed 
in  those  days  sufficient  to  secure  the  best  talent.  The  master 
commanded  the  munificent  salary  of  four  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  five  dollars  a  week.  A  good  bright  schoolmistress,  cap- 
able of  teaching  all  the  branches  from  A,  B,  C  up  to  grammar 
and  arithmetic  inclusive,  would  sometimes  demand  for  her  ser- 
vices as  high  as  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  week.  This,  however, 
included  board.  In  the  parlance  of  those  days,  the  teacher 
boarded  around,  remaining  in  each  family  a  time  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  scholars  attending  school  from  that  family. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  good  housewives  of  those  days  in  mak- 
ing pleasant  the  lot  of  the  teacher  while  under  their  roof. 
There  was  nothing  too  good  for  the  teacher,  and  it  was  a  red 
letter  week  in  every  family  when  the  teacher  boarded  there. 

The  steel  pen  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  and  one  of 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  teacher  was  to  sharpen  or 
mend  the  goose  quill  pens,  more  especially  for  the  younger 
pupils.  It  required  considerable  mechanical  ability,  and  no 
little  time  to  put  twenty-five  or  thirty  goose  quills  into  a  prop- 
er condition  so  that  they  would  not  scratch  and  distribute  the 
ink  promiscuously.  The  steel  pen,  the  fountain  pen  and  the 
typewriter  have  rendered  this  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
of  today  unnecessary,  and  has  consigned  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned accomplishment  of  mending  a  goose  quill  into  innocu- 
ous desuetude. 
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There  was  a  custom  in  vogue  at  that  time,,  in  country  dis- 
tricts, of  locking  the  master  out  New 'Year's  Day.  If  the  mas- 
ter left  the  schoolhouse,  at  the  noon  hour,  on  his  return  his 
entrance  was  barred,  and  the  boys  and  girls  on  that  afternoon 
enjoyed  themselves  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  The  wood 
for  heating  the  schoolhouse  was  furnished,  in  turn,  by  the 
heads  of  the  families  of  the  district  gratuitously.  The  larger 
boys  took  turns  in  building  the  fire  and  cutting  the  wood. 
Many  of  the  scholars  lived  long  distances  from  school,  some  of 
them  as  far  as  one  mile  and  a  half  away.  School  hours  were 
from  nine  to  twelve  and  from  one  to  four,  and  no  ringing  out 
for  bad  weather.  Those  were  the  days  of  top  or  long-legged 
boots,  when  we  tied  cords  around  our  trousers'  legs  at  the  ankle 
to  keep  out  the  snow  while  we  plodded  through  the  deep  drifts. 
Overcoats  and  underflannels  had  not  then  entered  upon  their 
mission  of  emasculating  youthful  vigor. 

It  was  in  that  era  of  New  England  life  when  it  was  required 
of  the  boy  to  contribute  something  in  the  line  of  service  toward 
the  comfort  and  support  of  the  family  before  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  household  had  to  be  geared  to  his  likes  and 
preferences. 

The  boy  did  not  in  those  days  have  accorded  to  him  as  one 
of  his  inalienable  rights  the  privilege  of  playing  ball  half  of 
his  time  in  order  to  develop  his  muscle.  There  were  other 
methods  on  the  farm  which  accomplished  that  result  and  in- 
cidentally contributed  something  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
family.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  hard-work- 
ing farmer  of  those  times,  who  had  never  himself  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  leisure,  hardly  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
boy  does  require  a  little  recreation.  If  I  may  be  pardoned,  I 
will  reproduce  a  short  dialogue  which  took  place  between  my 
father  and  myself  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  a  day  in  late  autumn.  We  had  been  en- 
gaged in  some  late  harvesting,  and  feeling  the  need  of  a  little 
variety  of  exercise,  I  asked  my  father  if  I  might  go  over  to 
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our  next  neighbors  and  play  with  the  boys.  My  father,  look- 
ing up  from  his  weekly  paper,  asked: 

"Have  you  filled  the  wood -box?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"Have  you  got  plenty  of  kindling?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Done  all  your  chores?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  now  you  had  better  pull  off  your  boots,  warm  your 
feet,  and  run  up  to  bed,  so  as  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning." 

The  farmer  who  did  not  in  those  days  own  at  least  one  yoke 
of  oxen  could  hardly  claim  to  move  in  the  best  circles.  It  re- 
quires no  great  effort  to  recall  the  time  when  more  oxen  than 
horses  were  seen  on  Elm  street  hauling  loads  of  wood,  hay  or 
lumber.  It  may  have  escaped  your  memory  that  the  house 
now  standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Milford 
streets  in  West  Manchester  was  hauled  from  near  Bedford 
Centre  in  the  year  1839  by  forty  yoke  of  oxen.  The  old  house 
was  for  many  years  a  tavern  under  the  name  of  "Traveler's 
Home."  The  horse  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  ox,  and 
the  same  Nemesis  of  Fate  seems  to  be  pursuing  the  horse  in  the 
shape  of  the  trolley  car  and  automobile.  Wrestling  and  play- 
ing "goal"  were  the  principal  sports  indulged  in  by  the  boys, 
but  when  the  snow  was  in  a  plastic  condition  there  were  battles 
royal  indeed. 

It  is  surprising  how  a  trivial  incident  in  one's  life,  of  no  im- 
portance whatever,  will  impress  itself  on  the  memory  so  indel- 
ibly that  it  never  becomes  erased.  So  it  happens  that  I  re- 
member that  summer's  morning  in  the  old  schoolhouse,  when 
we  little  ones  were  gathered  around  the  school-mistress,  who 
in  her  gentle  way  was  teaching  us  the  sublime  truths  that 
d-o-g  spelled  dog,  and  c-a-t  spelled  cat,  and  so  on  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page  where  was  h-e-n  and  opposite  it  the  picture  of 
a  good  fat  hen  as  a  sort  of  key  to  the  problem.  "What  does 
h-e-n  spell?"  asked  the  teacher  of  little  Emily.    Little  Emily 
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looked  at  the  picture  intently  for  a  moment  and  exultingly  ex- 
claimed, "Biddy!"  Little  Emily  never  knew  the  delights  of 
the  kindergarten,  that  elysian  realm  where  the  little  ones  like 
humming-birds  flit  from  flower  to  flower  and  gather  the  allur- 
ing sweets  of  knowledge. 

The  spelling  school  has  become  almost  as  thoroughly  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  Fifty  years  ago  the  evening  spelling  school  in 
the  winter,  in  the  country  districts,  was  a  kind  of  annex  to  the 
day  school.  In  these  contests,  which  were  to  decide  who  was 
most  skilled  in  threading  the  mazes  of  English  orthography, 
John  took  his  station  on  one  side  of  the  schoolroom  and  Mary 
on  the  opposite,  and  alternately  chose  those  whom  they  consid- 
ered best  versed  in  spelling.  The  one  first  chosen  took  the  po- 
sition next  to  the  leader.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  it 
invariably  happened  that  the  best  speller,  in  John's  estimation, 
was  his  best  girl.  And  the  one  Mary  first  chose  to  stand  be- 
side her  was  pretty  sure  to  escort  her  home  after  the  spelling 
school.  At  first  each  and  all  stood  and  remained  standing  un- 
til they  failed  to  spell  a  word  correctly,  and  then  sat  down. 
The  one  who  remained  standing  to  the  last  was  the  cham- 
pion speller  of  the  district,  and  was  held  in  somewhat  the  same 
estimation  as  the  victorious  football  player  is  today.  Not  un- 
frequently  heads  of  families  engaged  in  these  contests,  and 
were  sometimes,  perhaps  from  weariness,  the  first  to  sit  down. 
The  schoolroom  on  these  occasions  was  lighted  by  tallow  dips, 
wooden  blocks  with  holes  bored  in  the  center  serving  as  candle- 
sticks. 

In  the  earlier  days  children's  picture  books  were  not  in 
vogue  and  the  illustrated  magazine  and  newspaper  were  in 
their  infancy.  Harper's  New  Magazine  (it  was  new  then), 
God'y's  Lady's  Booh,  and  Ballou's  Pictorial  Companion  were 
luxuries  in  which  few  indulged.  The  ten-cent  magazine  of  to- 
day would  have  then  been  considered  an  "edition  de  luxe." 
The  day  of  public  libraries  had  hardly  dawned,  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  Book  Lover's  Library  and  the  Tabard  Inn  had 
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not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  last  half-century  emphasizes  so  emphatically  the  contrast 
between  the  present  times  and  the  comparatively  recent  past 
as  the  marvelous  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  printing, 
illustration,  and  distribution  of  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. 

Thus,  in  a  manner  somewhat  rambling  and  desultory,  I  have 
noted  a  few  of  the  myriad  changes  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  every-day  living,  during  the 
last  five  or  six  decades.  We  have  not  crossed  the  frontier  of 
that  broader  realm  of  our  national  expansion  and  development. 
Of  the  Mexican  war,  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
and  of  silver  in  Montana  and  Nevada,  of  the  Civil  war  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  all  that  its 
results  imply,  of  all  these  and  many  more  wonders  no  mention 
has  been  made. 

If  tonight,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  our  fathers 
could  revisit  this  earthly  sphere,  what  would  be  their  emotions 
of  surprise  and  joy  at  the  wonderful  and  beneficent  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  they  entered  into  rest. 
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A    PAPER    BY    J.  TRASK  PLUMEK,  READ    BEFORE  THE 
MANCHESTER  HISTORIC  ASSOCIATION,  JULY  3,  1903. 

In  a  speech  before  both  houses  of  Congress  on  January  8, 
1790.  Washington  declared  that  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 

Our  ancestors,  in  whose  memories  were  still  fresh  the  mo- 
mentous events  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  took  this  maxim 
to  heart,  and  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  New  Hamp- 
shire an  article  embodying  this  principle  of  practical  wisdom. 
The  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  distinctly  de- 
clares that  "A  well  regulated  militia  is  the  proper,  natural  and 
sure  defence  of  a  state."  Recognizing  the  importance  of  a 
well-organized  and  disciplined  militia,  the  legislature  of  1808 
passed  an  act,  section  4  of  which  reads:  "And  be  it  further  en- 
acted that  each  and  every  free,  able  bodied,  white,  male  citizen 
of  this  state,  resident  therein,  who  is  or  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  and  under  the  age  of  forty  years,  (except  as  are 
hereinafter  excused)  shall  severally  and  respectively  be  enrolled 
in  the  militia  by  the  captain  or  commanding  officer  of  the  com- 
pany within  whose  bounds  such  citizen  shall  reside.  And  any 
legal  notice  or  warning  to  the  citizen  so  enrolled  to  attend  a 
company,  battalion  or  regimental  muster  or  training  shall  be 
deemed  a  legal  notice  of  his  enrollment." 

By  this  same  act  the  state  was  divided  up  into  thirty-seven 
regimental  districts.  Each  regiment  was  composed  of  two  bat- 
talions. From  these  thirty-seven  regiments  were  formed  six 
brigades,  and  from  these  six  brigades  three  divisions.  Not  less 
than  thirty-two,  nor  more  than  sixty-four  men,  rank  and  file, 
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constituted  a  company.  Not  more  than  one  company  of  cav- 
alry or  of  artillery  each  could  at  the  same  time  be  in  organ- 
ization within  the  limits  of  one  regiment. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  enrollment  and  organization  of 
the  New  Hampshire  militia  remained  substantially  unchanged 
for  forty-two  years — from  1808  to  185o.  Previous  to  the  lat- 
ter year,  however,  the  legislature  changed  the  age  limits  within 
which  military  duty  was  required.  The  boy  of  sixteen  was 
not  enrolled  until  he  became  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  instead  of  his  liability  to  performing  military 
duty  ending  at  the  age  of  forty,  it  continued  under  the  new 
law  until  lie  reached  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  the 
thirty-seven  regimental  districts  into  which  the  state  was  di- 
vided. We  may  simply  mark  out  two  or  three  of  them  nearer 
home.  The  companies  in  the  towns  of  Amherst,  Merrimack, 
Litchfield,  Mont  Vernon  and  Milford  formed  one  battalion; 
the  companies  in  the  towns  of  Dunstable,  Hollis,  Nottingham, 
West,  and  Brookline  formed  a  second  battalion;  these  two  bat- 
talions constituted  the  Fifth  Eegiment.  The  companies  in 
the  towns  of  Concord,  Pembroke,  and  Bow  formed  one  battal- 
ion: the  companies  in  the  towns  of  Loudon,  Canterbury,  and 
Northfield  formed  a  second  battalion;  these  two  battalions  con- 
stituted the  Eleventh  Eegiment.  The  companies  in  the  towns 
of  Derryfield  (Manchester),  Goffstown,  Dunbarton,  and  Bed- 
ford formed  one  battalion;  the  companies  in  the  towns  of  New 
Boston  and  Weare  formed  a  second  battalion,  and  these  two 
battalions  constituted  the  Ninth  Regiment. 

The  color  and  fashion  of  the  uniform  of  the  regular  in- 
fantry was  determined  by  the  commander-in-chief,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  not  uniformed  at  all,  but  wore  suits  of 
whatever  color  or  cut  their  tastes  dictated  or  their  means  al- 
lowed. The  commissioned  officers  of  these  ununiformed  com- 
panies, however,  were  clothed  in  a  military  garb,  with  epau- 
lettes and  waving  plumes  the  bright  colors  of  which  rendered 
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tliem  strikingly  conspicuous  in  contrast  with  the  more  sober 
colors  of  the  rank  and  file  of  their  company. 

The  independent^  or  volunteer  companies,  were  however 
thoroughly  uniformed.  Some  of  the  uniforms,  with  their  bril- 
liant colors  and  elaborate  adornments,  were,  to  my  boyish  eyes 
at  least,  marvels  of  elegance  and  beauty.  What  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  those  red  coats  faced  and  trimmed  with  yellow, 
those  white  trousers  with  the  broad  stripe  on  the  leg,  those 
bell-crowned  caps  over  which  waved  the  white  plume  with  a 
red  tip.  We  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  those  uniforms  with 
their  gorgeous  colors  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  som- 
ber hues  of  the  uniforms  of  the  militia  of  1903.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that  to  the  ordinary  boy  the  soldier  is  imposing,  grand 
and  magnificent  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  brilliancy  and  gor- 
geousness  of  his  uniform. 

From  1845  to  1850  was  a  period  of  transition  when  the  old 
flint-lock  musket  was  being  gradually  superseded  by  the  gun 
with  the  percussion  cap  lock.  The  revised  statutes  required 
all  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  infantry,  light  in- 
fantry and  grenadiers  to  be  armed  with  a  good  musket  with  a 
flint  lock  and  two  spare  flints,  or  a  musket  with  a  percussion 
lock  and  a  box  containing  not  less  than  twenty-five  percussion 
caps.  He  must  also  be  provided  with  a  steel  or  iron  ramrod 
and  suitable  bayonet,  priming  wire  and  brush,  scabbard  and 
belt,  and  a  cartridge  box  that  would  contain  twenty-four  car- 
tridges suited  to  the  bore  of  his  musket,  and  knapsack  and  can- 
teen. And  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  who 
appeared  on  parade  not  equipped  according  to  these  require- 
ments was  fined  for  each  article  in  which  he  was  deficient:  for 
a  gun,  80c;  ramrod,  20c;  bayonet,  scabbard  and  belt,  25c; 
two  flints,  10c;  priming  wire  and  brush,  10c;  cartridge  box, 
25c;  knapsack,  20c;  and  canteen,  10c. 

The  Ninth,  or,  as  it  was  generally  called,  the  Old  Ninth 
Eegiment,  comprising  the  companies  in  the  towns  of  GofiV 
town,  Dunbarton,  Bedford,  New  Boston,  Manchester,  and 
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Weare,  rendezvoused  for  many  years  at  Goffstown.  The  mu- 
ter grounds  were  sometimes  west  of  the  village  near  the  cem- 
etery, at  other  times  on  the  broad  level  plains  near  the  Taggari 
place.  Fifty-five  years  ago  Goffstown  musters  were  noted  all 
over  the  state.  There  was  no  other  event  in  the  whole  year 
looked  forward  to  with  such  eager  anticipation.  Not  only  to 
the  soldiers  participating  in  the  military  manoeuvres  were  these 
musters  occasions  of  great  interest,  but  to  their  wives,  chil- 
dren or  sweethearts  as  well.  All  the  companies  except  those 
from  Manchester  were  made  up  of  men  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  it  was  no  ordinary  occasion  when  father,  brother 
or  lover  donned  the  bright  colors  of  his  uniform  and  joined 
the  martial  parade,  and  became,  to  them,  an  important  part 
of  the  imposing  pageant.  The  happy  anticipation  of  behold- 
ing this  impressive  display  and  joining  in  its  festivities  light- 
ened many  an  arduous  task  through  the  long  summer  months. 

The  state  made  no  provision  for  the  transportation  of  the 
militia  to  or  from  the  place  of  muster.  Upon  that  day  all 
roads  led  to  Goffstown.  Long  before  dawn  the  thorough- 
fares were  alive  with  men,  women,  and  children,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  pedlers,  fakirs,  and  showmen,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback  and  some  in  carriages,  all  anxious  to  witness, 
or  participate  in,  the  first  act  of  the  great  military  drama. 

The  sun  was  not  far  on  its  course  these  muster  days  when 
the  orderly  sergeant  marshaled  the  men  of  his  company  in 
line  and  received  the  commissioned  officers.  A  little  later, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  music  of  fife  and  drum  the  morn- 
ing march  was  commenced.  About  eight  o'clock  the  regimen- 
tal line  was  formed  and  the  line  officers  received.  The  col- 
onel, the  majors,  the  visiting  brigadier  general  and  other 
mounted  officers  now  rode  upon  the  field.  It  is  unfortunate 
and  much  to  be  regretted  that  photography  at  that  time  wras 
an  art  unknown.  The  pen  can  but  poorly  portray  the  im- 
pressive grandeur  of  the  scene  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the 
country  boy  of  hali  a  century  ago.    How  those  fiery,  mettle- 
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some  steeds  reared  and  plunged  beneath  their  martial  riders 
as  the  inspiring  music  of  fife  and  drum  swelled  and  rolled 
out  on  the  crisp  autumn  air.  What  an  embodiment  of  state- 
ly dignity  was  that  group  of  officers  with  their  gay  trappings, 
gold  epaulettes  and  waving  plumes.  Not  a  few  of  those  very 
officers  and  many  of  the  men,  in  years  which  were  to  come, 
displayed  on  real  battlefields  the  highest  courage  and  the  no- 
blest valor  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Most  of  the  forenoon  was  occupied  in  drilling  and  inspect- 
ing the  troops.  In  the  afternoon  came  the  sham  fight  or 
mock  battle.  This  was  the  great  event  of  the  day.  The  piece 
de  resistance,  as  it  were,  of  the  entertainment.  These  sham 
battles  not  unfrequently  developed  into  real  fights  owing  to 
the  ambition  of  some  of  the  companies  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation for  valor  and  bravery.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  upon  that  field  of  Mars  at  Groffstown 
was  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  blood  there  shed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
these  engagements  some  of  the  raw  recruits  became  somewhat 
flustered  and  excited.  So  it  happened  that  Jonathan  Digh- 
ton  loaded  his  musket  every  time  the  order  was  given,  but  in 
the  excitement  of  the  fray,  neglecting  to  prime  it  properly,  it 
was  not  discharged  when  the  order  was  given  to  fire.  At 
length,  after  having  two  or  three  charges  in  the  old  musket, 
well  rammed  down,  he  did  prime  it  and  fired.  The  result 
was  more  disastrous  to  the  man  behind  the  gun  than  to  those 
in  front  of  it.  If  Jonathan  had  received  his  wounds  in  legi- 
timate warfare,  in  defense  of  his  country,  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  pension  for  total  disability. 

Jonathan  Dighton  inherited  his  military  spirit  and  equip- 
ment from  his  father,  Silas  Dighton,  who  was  a  veteran  of 
the  war  of  1812.  Although  in  my  youth  the  old  soldier  was 
by  age  exempt  from  military  duty,  it  was  his  invariable  cus- 
tom to  attend  all  military  trainings  and  musters.  On  these 
occasions  it  was  his  special  delight  to  regale  the  soldiers  with 
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accounts  of  his  prowess  displayed  in  actual  warfare.  If  im- 
plicit reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  statements,  and  I  have 
no  statistics  to  confute  them,  the  happy  outcome  of  the  war 
•of  1812  was  owing,  almost  entirely,  to  Silas  Dighton's  valor. 
One  little  incident  illustrating  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  general  commanding,  as  related  in  his,  Silas  Digh- 
ton's own  words,  was  this:  "The  British  were  drawn  up  in 
line  over  there,  twice  our  number.  We  Americans  were  here, 
facing  them.  Our  general  rode  up  in  front  of  our  line.  He 
stopped  in  front  of  my  regiment  and  shouted  out,  'Is  Silas 
Dighton  in  the  ranks?'  I  answered  back,  'I  am  here/  and  the 
general  said,  'Let  the  battle  begin.'  "  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  British  were  entirely  annihilated  in  that  engagement. 

I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  my 
brother  for  an  incident  in  his  experience  which  will  serve  as 
a  side  light  upon  the  character  of  these  old-time  musters.  Be- 
ing warned  for  the  first  time  to  appear  armed  and  equipped 
as  the  law  directed,  he  resurrected  the  old  flint-lock  musket 
which  had  reposed  in  the  family  archives  ever  since  the  war  of 
1812,  and  devoted  all  his  spare  time  for  two  weeks  in  his  en- 
deavor to  get  the  formidable  weapon  into  a  condition  such 
that  it  would  pass  muster.  With  knapsack,  cartridge  box, 
bayonet  and  canteen,  with  musket  on  shoulder,  long  before 
sunrise  he  started  for  the  muster  field.  He  dates  from  that 
day  his  belief  in  the  total  depravity  of  inanimate  things.  As 
he  expresses  it,  when  the  inspector  examined  that  gun  on 
which  he  had  labored  so  faithfully  the  blamed  flints  wouldn't 
strike  fire,  and  much  to  his  chagrin  and  financial  embarrass- 
ment he  was  fined  seventy  cents. 

These  musters  were  often  infested  by  gangs  of  gamblers  and 
light-fingered  gentry  who  fleeced  the  unsuspecting  farmer 
most  unmercifully.  At  the  muster  of  September  24,  1839, 
this  class  became  so  obnoxious  that  the  Manchester  Rifle  com- 
pany, under  the  command  of  Capt.  Ira  W.  Moore,  undertook 
to  drive  them  from  the  field.    The  gamblers  resisted  and 
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something  of  a  conflict  ensued,  during  which  one,  Elbridge 
Ford,  struck  Jeremiah  Johnson  on  the  head  with  a  club.  The 
day  following  Johnson  died.  Ford  was  arrested,  tried  and 
convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison 
for  five  years.  After  serving  three  years  he  was  pardoned  by 
Governor  Hubbard.  The  preliminary  trial  was  held  in  the  old 
tavern  on  the  north  river  road,  a  house  still  standing  oppo- 
site the  Whitney  estate.  The  presiding  justice  at  the  trial 
was  Hon.  Isaac  Eiddle,  father  of  John  A.  Eiddle,  Esq. 

From  these  trainings  and  musters  of  olden  times  persons 
having  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  arms  were  ex- 
empt upon  the  payment  of  three  dollars,  and  those  holding 
certain  offices,  judges  and  clerks  of  courts,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, and  attendants  upon  the  insane  employed  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  on  the  payment  of  two 
dollars. 

At  the  company  trainings,  or  little  trainings  as  they  were 
termed,  the  company  assembled  somewhere  within  the  limits 
of  its  bounds.  For  some  years  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the 
old  militia  laws  these  trainings  became  somewhat  unpopular 
and  degenerated  into  mere  burlesques.  Members  of  the  un- 
uniformed,  or  as  they  were  euphoniously  designated,  "Slam 
bang,"  "String  bean,"  or  "Flood  wood"  companies,  appeared 
on  parade  in  garb  and  accoutrement  rivaling  the  grotesque 
trappings  of  a  company  of  "Antiques  and  Horribles."  Mili- 
tary discipline  was  lamentably  lax.  It  is  said  that  on  some  of 
these  occasions,  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  men  had  par- 
taken freely  of  the  refreshments,  that  the  only  way  the  cap- 
tain could  succeed  in  forming  his  company  into  the  semblance 
of  a  straight  line  was  to  back  them  up  against  some  resisting 
barrier  like  a  fence  or  barn. 

One  would  naturally  infer  from  the  wording  of  the  old 
warrants  that  drill  in  military  tactics  was  a  matter  of  secon- 
dary importance.  I  copy  from  the  original  in  my  possession, 
one  of  these  documents: 
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"Antrim,  June  10,  1798. 

"To  James  Steele,  Sergeant: — 

"You  are  hereby  required  to  warn  all  the  training  band 
from  James  Steel's  Sr.  to  Michael  Cochlan's  and  as  far  south- 
erly as  Israel  Cochran's,  with  the  alarm  list,  to  meet  at  my 
house  on  Thursday  the  7th  day  of  this  instant  in  order  to 
drink  some  grog. 

"Benj.  Gregg,  Ensign." 

There  was  probably  never  a  decade  in  the  history  of  New 
Hampshire  when  the  military  spirit  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as 
•during  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  war. 
By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  July  5,  1851,  the  old  militia 
system  of  the  state  was  abolished.  Under  the  new  law  no  ac- 
tive duty  was  required  of  the  militia  except  in  case  of  war  or 
riot  or  in  other  emergencies  when  the  civil  officers  were  un- 
able to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In  such  cases  the 
volunteer  companies  were  to  be  first  called  out.  The  an- 
nual enrollment  was  kept  up  in  a  rather  perfunctory  manner, 
and  the  divisions,  regiments,  and  companies  were  required 
to  be  officered.  But  there  was  such  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
matter,  such  an  absence  of  military  spirit,  that  in  1859  the  only 
organized  regiment  in  New  Hampshire  was  within  the  third 
brigade,  the  officers  of  which  were:  Col.  John  H.  Gage,  Nash- 
ua; Lieut.-Col.  John  B.  Perkins,  Hollis;  Maj.  Gilbert  Wad- 
leigh,  Milford;  Adj.  Charles  E.  Page,  Nashua. 

The  only  companies  in  the  state  whose  officers  held  com- 
missions the  same  year  were  the  four  companies  of  the  Amos- 
keag  Veterans  Battalion,  The  Wilson  Eifles,  Keene,  The  Gil- 
manton  Artillery,  The  Lyndeboro  Artillery,  The  New  Castle 
Light  Guards. 

Such  was  the  ill-organized  and  unsoldierly  military  force  of 
New  Hampshire  when  the  terrible  storm  of  civil  war  broke 
over  the  land. 

It  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  dwell  upon  the  no- 
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ble  and  patriotic  response  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  their  country's  call  for  aid  in  the  hour  of  her  direst 
need,  nor  need  we  recall  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  those  men 

"Whose  labors  gave 
Their  names  a  memory  that  defies  the  grave." 

More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  those  old  militia 
laws  were  repealed.  No  other  half-century  in  the  world's  his- 
tory has  witnessed  such  wonderful  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  war  as  well  as  those  of  peace.  The  old  flint-lock,  smooth 
bore,  muzzle-loading  musket  is  now  preserved  only  as  an  heir- 
loom or  curio  in  some  museum  of  antiquities.  It  has  been  su- 
perseded by  those  terribly  destructive  weapons,  the  Mauser 
and  Krag-Jorgunsen  rifles.  Fortifications  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  impregnable  fifty  years  ago  are  allowed  to  remain 
today  simply  as  barracks  for  soldiers  or  show  places  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  public,  while  the  old  cannon  that  were 
considered  irresistible  are  left  in  place  as  interesting  relics  of 
the  past. 

If  it  is  true,  as  claimed  by  the  students  of  the  theory  and 
art  of  warfare,  that  the  chances  and  probabilities  of  war  oc- 
curring between  the  great  powers  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  destructiveness  of  the  implements  of  warfare,  it  would 
seem  that  we  might  anticipate  the  time  to  be  in  the  no  distant 
future  when  there  shall  be  no  more  "wars  and  rumors  of  wars/' 
when  shall  come  that  happy  era  of  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men." 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    NINTH    REGIMENT    FROM    1840    TO  1850 
INCLUSIVE. 

1840. 

Colonel,  John  Wells. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Daniel  Worthley,  Goffstown. 
Major,  E.  Whiting,  New  Boston. 
Adjutant,  Andrew  J.  Dow,  Bedford. 
Quartermaster,  D.  Farmer,  Goffstown. 
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I841. 

Colonel,  Ephraim  Whiting,  New  Boston. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  John  Gregg,  New  Boston. 
Major,  James  Cram,  Weare. 

Adjutant,   

Quartermaster,  Daniel  Taggart,  Goffstown. 

1842. 

Colonel,  Ephraim  Whiting,  New  Boston. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  John  Gregg,  New  Boston. 
Major,  James  Cram,  Weare. 
Adjutant,  Lucius  Bowman,  Bedford. 
Quartermaster,  Daniel  Taggart,  Goffstown. 

1843. 

Colonel,  John  Gregg,  New  Boston. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Jason  Philbrick,  Weare. 
Major,  Samuel  B.  Hammond,  New  Boston. 
Adjutant,  John  C.  Easton,  New  Boston. 
Quartermaster,  Henry  C.  Gould,  New  Boston. 

1844. 

Colonel,  John  Philbrick,  Weare. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  S.  B.  Hammond,  Dunbarton. 
Major,  Ira  W.  Moore,  Manchester. 
Adjutant,  El'bridge  A.  Bailey,  East  Weare. 
Quartermaster,  Mark  Colburn,  Weare. 

1845. 

Colonel,  Jason  Philbrick,  Weare. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ira  W.  Moore,  Manchester. 
Major,  Thomas  E.  Worthley,  Goffstown. 
Adjutant,  Elbridge  A.  Bailey,  East  Weare. 
Quartermaster,  Mark  Colburn,  Weare. 
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1846. 

Colonel,  Ira  W.  Moore,  Manchester. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Thomas  E.  Worthley,  Goffstown. 
Major,  Albe  Morrill,  Weare. 
Adjutant,  George  P.  Mixer,  Manchester. 
Quartermaster,  John  M.  Parker,  Goffstown. 

1847. 

Colonel,  Ira  W.  Moore,  Manchester. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Thomas  R.  Worthley,  Goffstown. 
Major,  Albe  Morrill,  Weare. 
Adjutant,  George  P.  Mixer,  Manchester. 
Quartermaster,  John  M.  Parker,  Goffstown. 

1848. 

Colonel,  Thomas  R.  Worthley,  Goffstown. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Albe  Morrill,  Weare. 
Major,  James  M.  Tuttle. 
Adjutant,  Walter  M.  Cochran,  Manchester. 
Quartermaster,  Charles  W.  Rowell,  Manchester. 

1849. 

Colonel,  Thomas  R.  Worthley,  Goffstown. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Albe  Morrill,  Weare. 
Major,  Stephen  C.  Hall. 
Adjutant,  Walter  M.  Cochran,  Manchester. 
Quartermaster,  Ebenezer  Hadley,  Manchester. 

1850. 

Colonel,  Albe  Morrill,  Weare. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Stephen  C.  Hall,  Manchester. 
Major,  Ezra  C.  Clement,  Weare. 
Adjutant,  Elbridge  C.  Gilford,  Manchester. 
Quartermaster,  George  W.  Riddle,  Manchester. 


